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INTRODUCTION 

In late November 1966, at the request of U. S, Commissioner 
of Education Harold Howe II, and the then Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, John W. Gardner, I undertook an overview of 
the National Program of Educational Laboratories* This undertaking 
I am now bringing to a close after months of activities which have 
been both stimulating and rewarding for me* 

The study was made possible through arrangements, worked 
out by the Office of Education with The University of Chicago, 
which enabled me to spend half time in the investigation of the 
twenty-nine organizations between the beginning of December, 1966, 
and the end of August, 1968* A major obstacle was the absence of 
quantifiable data and of lucid descriptions of the operations of 
the several centers and laboratories* This handicap was reduced 
by the openness and helpfulness of the directors and staffs of the 
several organizations and of the Office of Education personnel* 
Throughout the investigation all parties concerned maintained an 
attitude of receptiveness to criticism and to suggestions for 
improvement, and shared freely their own perceptions of unsolved 
problems and hindrances to effective functioning* 

orientation started with a reading of the Report of the 
Presidential Task Force which was the source of many of the ideas 
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later incorporated in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965, which paved the way for establishment of the regional 
educational laboratories* Other documents which were helpful were 
the Office of Education Guidelines, reports from the several centers 
and laboratories, and the report of a special study conducted by 
a distinguished group of educators under the chairmanship of 
Professor Lawrence A* Cremin* 

The study initially focused on the twenty regional educational 
laboratories which were established in 1966 under Title IV of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* Later it was ex* 
tended to the nine university research and development centers, 
two of which were established as early as 1964 and one of which 
began operation as late as September, 1966* All of the centers 
and laboratories were visited one or more times between December, 

1966 and July, 1968; and impressions gathered were communicated 
periodically to the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
the Commissioner of Education, and to others in the Office of 
Education, the Federal Bureau of the Budget, and the National 
Advisory Committee on Educational Laboratories* 

From the beginning I cast myself in a role which would enable 
me to take an objective view of operations and achievements and to 
communicate ny observations in a spirit of friendly collaboration* 

As a sympathetic but detached observer I endeavored to analyze the 
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strategies and operational processes of the several centers and 
laboratories and to assess the actual and latent contributions 
of these operations to the development and diffusion of improved 
educational programs and systems. At every opportunity 1 com- 
municated my tentative impressions and stimulated conversations 
to test my impressions against the experience and judgment of 
other observers and of those actively engaged in shaping and ad- 
ministering the new organizations. Throughout the study, 1 tried 
to deal speculatively and analytically with problems encountered 
in establishing the viability of laboratory programs and to weigh 
the probable effects of alternative policies and procedures. 

At my request Kjell Eide, Director of Research and Planning 
for the Norwegian Ministry of Education, spent two months studying 
the planning processes employed by the twenty regional educational 
laboratories. His report, which is summarized in Appendix C, 
and his supplementary oral observations provided invaluable insights 
into the strengths and weaknesses of the planning processes used 
by the laboratories* Highly useful too were the observations of 
the following persons, each of whom participated in visits to one 
or more laboratories: Stephen Bailey, member of the Advisory 

Committee and Dean of the Maxwell Graduate School at Syracuse 
University; Oscar Chute, formerly Superintendent of Schools in 
Evanston, Illinois; Daniel Griffiths, Professor of Education and 



Dean, School o£ Education, New York University; Francis A. J. Xanni, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia and formerly 
Associate Commissioner of Research, U. S. Office of Education; and 
H. Thomas James, Dean of the School of Education, Stanford University. 

IV views on the centers and laboratories were shaped, and 
my insights sharpened, by discussions with the special panel of 
consultants brought together on January 2, 1967, with the National 
Advisory Committee, and with Office of Education personnel. 

There were a clear understanding with Secretary Gardner and 
Commissioner Howe that this was to be largely a one-man impressionistic 
study, the chief purpose of which was to provide some guidance for 
federal policy respecting the laboratories and centers, a purpose 
to be served primarily through conferences and informal reports to 
the responsible officials and to the staff of the Division of 
Educational Laboratories rather than through a formal report* A 
secondary purpose, which euerged as the study progressed, was to 
encourage those responsible for the governance, management, and 
operation of the several centers and laboratories to clarify their 
objectives, re-examine the assumptions underlying their choice of 
activities, and to delineate more precisely the intended effects 
and the means necessary to achieve these effects* The success of 
the undertaking must be appraised, therefore, in terms of any in- 
fluence exerted on clarification of the concept of educational research 
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and development, and the conditions essential to effective per- 
formance; and any contributions to the evolution of the labora- 
tories and centers into more effective organizations for the 
adaptation and transmission of knowledge and technology into the 
stream of educational practice* 

Ify schedule of visits and other activities is shown in 
Appendix A; and one example of the way in which impressions were 
shared is the address to the New Orleans meeting in Appendix B« 

It is my conviction, however, that the most important communica- 
tions were those made orally to officers and staff responsible 
for administration of the National Program of Educational 
Laboratories, the National Advisory Committee, and personnel 
associated with the several centers and laboratories* The present 
report is little more than an epilogue containing some observations 
which supplement those made earlier* 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The nine university research end development centers and 
the twenty regional educational laboratories constitute an impor- 
tant part of the national effort to bring the full power of science 
and technology into the service of education* even though the con- 
ditions attending the establishment and early operation of these 
twenty-nine organizations have not been uniformly conducive to 
effective operation* The concepts which led to their founding were 
powerful, but vague* and incorporated differentiated* and not always 
mutually consistent* perceptions of roles and functions* As a re- 
sult* the centers and laboratories often had difficulty in defining 
their primary functions and identifying the particular expectations 
to which they can respond appropriately* As they began to find 
themselves and sort out the problems requiring attention* they be- 
came painfully aware that It was necessary to undertake tasks for 
which the knowledge base is weak and performance skills and tech- 
nologies poorly developed. While working their way through these 
problems, the early promise of ample funding became clouded, re- 
sulting in a new set of uncertainties* 

While the foregoing factors have produced considerable 
frustration* they have not prevented the evolution of a majority 
of the centers and laboratories into institutions with a promise 
of power for the improvement of education* Indeed as I reflect on 
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what I have learned through visits of one to several days to each 
of the laboratires and centers and continuing dialogues with their 
staffs and with administrative personnel in the Office of Education, 

I am confident that these new institutions within the next ten years 
and beyond will make notable contributions to the advancement of 
education as an art, as a science, and as an instrumentality for 
realization of human potential and aspirations* Partly through 
foresight and design, partly through the ingenuity of persons 
associated with the planning and operation of the centers and labora- 
tories, partly through the persistent probing and evaluation of 
Office of Education staff and advisors, and partly, perhaps, 
through happy accident, the new institutions are beginning to shape 
up as major contributors to educational research and development* 

The following paragraphs discuss the missions, objectives, 
and operational procedures of these new agencies in terms of evolving 
concepts of the nature of educational research and development* 
Attention is given also to conditions which are believed essential 
to improved operation and effectiveness* The major conclusions 
reached as a result of the study are sumnarized in the final 
section* 
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Continuous Adaptation 

The centers and laboratories are demonstrating the pos- 
sibility of systematic adaptation of knowledge and technology__to 
educational use through a set of closely related processes ranging 
from the design of models and prototypes through the s uccessive 
modification of materials, technologies, strategies, a nd systems 
for the achievement of specified effects. 

Our older educational institutions were not veil adapted 
to provide continuous development based on research* Because of 
this, we have had a history of erratic Innovation in education* 

Ail too often, heralded innovations have meant the introduction of 
partially worked out ideas and systems witbo»'*' adequate provisions 
either for continuing refinement or for the modification of other 
elements with which the new components must interact* The result 
frequently has been failure to achieve the expected benefits and 
consequent discard of theories and technologies before full explo- 
ration of their usefulness* In other words, we are suffering in 
education not so much from lack of innovation as from arrested 
development 9 The educational landscape is littered with bright 
ideas which once evoked high hope and with technologies and sys- 
tems imperfectly adapted to educational use* 

Among traditional educational organizations, there is not 
one which has as a primary function the development and continuous 
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refinement of programs and systems which can be counted on for re- 
liable performance under stated conditions. Teachers and other 
school personnel ere too fully occupied with the demands of the 
moment to toga^e in extended and systematic development, even if 
the necessary facilities were placed at their disposal. Philosophers 
and other theoreticians typically are content with speculative solu- 
tions of educational problems , and few go so far as John Dewey in 
creating laboratories for the testing of ideas. University scholars 
contribute importantly to empirical and other types of research; but 
their concepts- of their own roles and the value systems of universi- 
ties ..do not predispose them to go very far in incorporating research 
findings into instructional materials or working systems ready for 
educational use. State departments of education through consulting 
services, accreditation processes, and otherwise, play an indispen- 
sable part in the diffusion of tested technologies and systems; but 
they are not well adapted to the conduct of extensive problem- 
oriented research or the translation of such research into develop- 
mental products, 

A majority of the laboratories and centers now seem to be 
functioning in ways which promise not merely to speed up the appli- 
cation of relevant knowledge and technology to education, but also 
to provide mechanisms and processes for continuous modification and 
refinement of programs, procedures, and institutional settings. 
Moreover, the laboratories and centers are beginning to function as 
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complementary institutions which (1) draw their capital o£ ideas 
and technology from universities and other sources, (2) enlarge 
the capital of knowledge and technology through systematic develop* 
ment processes, and (3) link up with state departments of education. 
Title III centers, and other agencies to bring about widespread in* 
stallation and effective use in educational practice* 

A few examples will illustrate the evolution of the labors* 
tories and centers* The system known as IPI, or Individually Pre- 
scribed Instruction, was conceived by Professor Robert Glaser as 
a result of his experimental analysis of learning behaviors at the 
University of Pittsburgh* The establishment of the Research and 
Development Center at the University of Pittsburgh made it possible 
for Glaser to maintain a staff with the requisite scholarly and 
technical qualifications to develop, test, and refine the model and 
to define the conditions necessary for its effective use* Later 
with the founding of the regional educational laboratories, the 
Center* 8 efforts were extended through dose collaboration with 
Research for Better Schools, a laboratory with headquarters at 
Philadelphia* Because of its inherent power, IPI doubtless would 
have been adopted in a number of schools and would have brought 
about at least some temporary increase in the amount of individuali- 
zation, even without the intervention of research and development 
centers or laboratories; but it is not likely that its inherent 
capabilities would have been developed so quickly or so fully or 
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with equal promise of continuing refinement with extended use* 

Research for Better Schools not only is contributing to the diffu- 
sion of IPI, but also is identifying problems in installation and 
use in a variety of situations and with learners of different 
cultural backgrounds and aptitudes* As a result of this experience* 
modifications in data collection and analysis and in the evaluation 
of effects can be instituted* The laboratory, through close inter- 
action with the Research and Development Center at the University 

j 

of Pittsburgh, is contributing to theoretical knowledge as well as 
to procedural refinements* 

Recently, with the encouragement of the Office of Education, 
a considerable number of other laboratories have agreed to introduce 
IPI in their regions and to experiment with ways of increasing the 
usefulness of the innovation* Two-way channels of communication 
are being established between the laboratories and the Pittsburgh 
Center and a communication network will link the laboratories so 
that what is learned by one will be shared by all* It is my antici- 
pation that in time this will lead to the writing of individualized 
programs which take into account not only the existing knowledge 
and performance skills of individuals, but also personality differences 
and cultural variables* IPI, therefore, instead of being pushed as 
a perfect solution or as a finished product will continue to benefit 
from experimental attempts to improve its operation and to identify 
the conditions necessary for optimum results* 
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Another example of the operations of the centers and 
'boratories is the use of the tactic called micro-teaching with 
video-recorders as a means of increasing the performance skills of 
teachers* This invention vorked out at Stanford University , ori- 
ginally with the help of grants from the Ford and Kettering Founda- 
tions 9 became one of the instrumentalities selected by the Stanford 
Research and Development Center in its efforts to discover the 
effects of teaching on learning and the possibilities for modifying 
teacher behavior to increase learning* Because of the Center^ 
mode of operations and the staff it has been able to maintain, this 
development has received wider application and has been subjected 
to greater refinement than would have been possible otherwise* In 
recent months the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development at Berkeley has capitalised on the Stanford experience 
to develop mini-courses, or self-instructional packages, which it 
is trying out under a variety of situations for the in-service 
education of teachers* The laboratory has not taken the Stanford 
model as a finished product, but as one which is susceptible of 
continuing improvement# Other laboratories also have initiated 
experiments with videotaping and micro-teaching and are introducing 
refinements of their own* A communication network is developing 




rtiich links the several laboratories experimenting in this area 
with each other and with the Stanford Center* 
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Another event in teacher education indicates the grow- 
ing influence of the laboratories on the development and diffusion 
of new concepts and technologies* The Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory at Portland became the spearhead for a five-state pro- 
posal which commits a broad array of agencies and institutions 
within the five-state area to developing a model of competency- 
based , field-centered teacher education* The proposed instruc- 
tional model consists of four elements: (1) objectives in the 

form of competencies to be mastered, (2) instructional systems 
designed to develop the competencies, (3) measurement systems to 
assess the level of mastery, and (4) a computer-based information 
management system* This proposal could not have been put together 
but for the staff capabilities, the ways of working, and the 
developmental contributions of the laboratories and centers* It 
draws heavily on work done by at least two of the university re- 
search and development centers and several of the laboratories* 
Agencies committed to participating in the development include 
more than twenty-five colleges and universities^ five state depart- 
ments of education, the teaching research division of the Oregon 
State S5y*tem of Higher Education, Litton Industries, and the 
Department of Instructional Systems Technology at Chapman College* 
Another strategy employed by the laboratories is repre- 
sented by the systems approach to curriculum building which is 
used by the Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory at 
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St* Louis in its mathematics program; by the Southwest Regional 
Laboratory at Los Angeles in curriculum developments in reading 
and problem solving; by the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory at Austin in its bilingual and other programs; and by 
several other laboratories* 

In this approach the curriculum is treated as a system 
for generating and reinforcing behaviors which eventuate in 
added skills, new perceptions, and increased capacity to direct 
future experience— in other words as a system or mechanism for 
regulating learning environments to facilitate attainment of 
specified and agreed upon educational objectives* The laboratories 
direct their efforts not only to producing new instructional 
materials, but also to modifying other components of the educa- 
tional systems such as teacher behaviors, time allocations, social 
interactions, the sequencing and organization of activities, and 
provisions for evaluation and reinforcement* 

The development goes through a whole series of stages in 
which there is continuing attention to the assessment of the situa- 
tion or system; to identification of goals or purposes; and to the 
choice of intervention strategies or approaches* The construction 
of rough skeletal models or prototypes guides the design, construc- 
tion, and assembly of components; and the new or revised systems 
are given initial tests in laboratory situations, and extended try- 
outs In field operations. The pilot tests lead to refinement and 
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redesign as needed, followed by pilot-installations of the revised 
system and evaluation under a variety of conditions* Feedback from 
installations leads to further refinement of the system; and pro- 
vides the basis for promulgation of the potential benefits, the 
conditions essential to effective performance, and the costs of 
installation and maintenance* Diffusion is sought through collabo- 
ration with other agencies to promote adoption, effective use, and 
continuing evaluation* Provision is made for continuous monitor- 
ing to ascertain the full range of effects, to discover inadequacies 
in design, or other causes of low performance, and to incorporate 
corrections and refinements based on feedback and research* 

The laboratories and research and development centers 
are also engaged in construction, testing, and refinement of simu- 
lation games* The Johns Hopkins Research and Development Center is 
developing a wide variety of games for use in social education and 
decision-making; and is experimenting with games experience as a 
basic learning variable* The Central Midwestern Regional Educational 
Laboratory is using games as part of a multi-media approach to the 
complete individualization of mathematics instruction* Other 
laboratories are beginning to explore the possibilities of games 
for a number of educational objectives* 

Among the strategies being used by the laboratories in 
addition to those implied in the foregoing discussion are diagnoses 
of individual and cultural group needs with the assistance of 
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linguists and anthropologists , the use of sophisticated technology 
such as data processing and computer assisted instruction, and new 
planning procedures which involve the use of systems analysis, 
cost-benefit analysis, and new approaches to the involvement of 
the family and community agencies in the process of education* 

These approaches are reflected in a proposal for multi-cultural 
social education recently developed by the Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory in collaboration with the Region XIII 
Education Service Center* Similar influences may be observed in 
program development in several other laboratories* 

Improved Program Definition 

Within the past two years most of the centers and labora- 
tories have achieved a sharper focus* better program delineation* 
and closer integration of activities* 

Identification of a major problem or set of problems amen- 
able to solution through research and related development appears 
crucial to the success of attempts to create improved educational 
systems* It is important that the problems selected be of such 
importance that progress in solving them will produce significant 
consequences for education; and it is equally important that the 
problems be defined so that appropriate methodologies may be applied 
to them* A few centers and laboratories initially chose missions 
involving sets of related problems which provided suitable foci for 
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activities; but others stated their goals in terms so broad that 
it was difficult to lay out any consistent set o£ strategies or 
tactics for coming to grips with the problems involved* 

Another requirement for successful research and develop- 
ment work seems to be the existence of knowledge and technologies 
which are at least potentially applicable to the types of opera- 
tions visualized* Insufficient attention has been given to this 
requirement with the result that some laboratories and centers have 
committed themselves to missions or sets of objectives for which 
there is little validated knowledge and little or no tested tech- 
nology* This might be acceptable for basic research organizations 
staffed with imaginative scholars who have well-based ideas as to 
how such problems may be formulated in research terms and the kinds 
of methodologies of inquiry which might be appropriate* The centers 
and laboratories, however, were not conceived as organizations de- 
voted primarily to basic research; and few, if any, have adequate 
concentrations of scientific or other scholarly talent to lay out 
research designs for fields as loosely specified as higher education 
or raising the quality of education in a region* 

The definition of a mission or areas of activity becomes 
meaningful only in terms of specification of (l) the Intended out- 
comes or effects, (2) the Inputs or resources required, (3) the 
stages of research and of development and the time required for each 
stage, and (4) the provisions for checking on the relevance of the 
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processes, the adequacy of the resources, and the quality of pro- 
ducts or effects achieved. 

In the rush to get started and to involve many persons 
and agencies in their regions, several of the laboratories were any- 
thing but precise regarding the intended effects and the means of 
achieving them. Even worse, they often were unclear as to their 
primary functions: Some conceived their tasks in terms of dissemi- 

nation more or less after the model of the Agricultural Extension 
Service but without any clear idea of what was to be disseminated; 
others seem to have conceived themselves as agencies for improving 
the quality of education in their regions through services to schools 
and other agencies and through widespread involvement of school 
people and citizens; and one or two saw themselves as agencies for 
the funding of educational research in regional universities or 
other institutions. All of these activities appeared legitimate in 
t erms of the early guidelines of the Office of Education and in terms 
of the proposals which had become the basis for contracts and grants 
but maiy of them became untenable in the light of subsequent experi- 
ence. 

Fortunately, through their own experience and with the 
help of Office of Education staff, review teams, and other consultants, 
the laboratories have moved with considerable vigor to tighten the 
definitions of their missions and to specify the measures and stages 
through which they hope to attain the postulated outcomes. The 
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evolution of program definition is indicated clearly in recent 
reports from several of che laboratories# For example# the 
Central Midwestern Regional Eoucational Laboratory initially de- 
veloped forty exploratory projects; but in 1967 it began to reduce 
nu mber of projects and to concentrate those selected in five 
programs focused on curriculum and instruction# The shift from 
projects to integrated programs has reduced the number of activi- 
ties and increased allocations to the remaining programs# 

Similarly# the Center for Urban Education has moved "from 
eclectic organization to a centrally programmed institution" with: 
an urban elementary curriculum program composed of four major com- 
ponents and a community development program focused on decentrali- 
zation and desegregation# These programs reinforce each other and 
bear upon the common concern of developing more effective relations 
between the culture of the school and the culture of the local com- 
munity# Program support services are provided by four committees: 
educational research# educational personnel# social research and 
communicat ions • 

The Southwest Education Development Laboratory has consoli- 
dated its major programs into deeper channels# phasing out certain 
components and adding others to achieve new force in working toward 
its goals# Moreover# the steps of the development process for each 
anticipated product have Jten defined more sharply# thus making 
possible better analyses of the resources to be allocated to each of 
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the process stages* 

The Southwest Regional Laboratory at Los Angeles reports 
that "While the product development objectives have not changed, 
we are sharpening a good deal in both our product development opera- 
tions and our forward plan for installation of products currently 
being developed*" This laboratory uses a well worked out "Product 
Development Cycle" and is moving toward a distinction between 
cycles of improvement and generations of improvement* 

Several of the centers started with relatively clear-cut 
concepts of their missions and the means of accomplishing them* For 
example, the Learning, Research and Development Center at the 
University of Pittsburgh drew on previous experimental analyses of 
learning behaviors by Director Robert Glaser and others, and was 
designed to promote further research on the learning process and 
the application of the knowledge gained to the development of pro- 
cedures, materials, and equipment of instruction, with subsequent 
trial of products and programs in school settings which would permit 
continuing experimentation and evaluation* Similarly the Wisconsin 
center focused on cognitive learning and creation of instructional 
systems and environments to facilitate cognitive development; while 
Stanford addressed itself to the improvement of teaching through 
skill development and modification of other teacher behaviors* In 
fact, the centers with two exceptions started with at least some 
kind of unifying concept— a higher average than found among the 
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laboratories, attributable possibly to the superior research 
sophistication of center staffs as contrasted with the staffs of 
most laboratories* 

The original proposal for the Center for the Advanced 
Study of Educational Administration at the University of Oregon 
identified eight areas for investigation so broadly stated as to 
lead to a vide jl rray of studies which appealed to one or more 
staff members as relevant to the understanding and improvement of 
educational administration. This Center provides an interesting 
example of an educational research and development organization 
which has used improved processes of planning to move from a 
loosely conceived and structured operation toward an integrated 
program with consciously selected strategies of research and de- 
velopment. By profiting from analysis of its own experience and 
by weighing the criticisms of site visiting panels and Office of 
Education personnel, the Center has moved rapidly within the past 
two years to focus its activities on the development of organiza- 
tional and administrative arrangements that can accommodate rapidly 
changing instructional concepts and processes and adapt to emerging 
needs and problems. To put the matter another way, the Center has 
veered away from the support of project research in the direction 
of team planning for problem-oriented research and development. 

The Berkeley Center for Higher Education is undergoing a comparable 
evolution. 
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Integrating Research and Development 
The centers and laboratories are beginning to conceive 
research and develops as a closely integrat ed system for proy 
ducine specified changes in educational instituti ons and processes* 
Educational research and development may be viewed as 
a unitary concept and not simply as a combination of some research 
with some development* It may be thought of primarily as a set of 
interrelated processes for dealing with problems in the context of 
the systems or situations in which they arise* It leads to the 
modification of existing systems for more effective performance 
and/or construction of new subsystems for performance of specified 
functions* The search is not so much for a perfect solution or 
product, but for the best that can be devised through the use of 
existing knowledge and technologies* Simultaneous processes of 
research and invention are employed to increase the working capital 
of applicable knowledge and technology* The research is development* 
relevant or motivated whether used to improve understanding of 
phenomena, to contribute to the solution of identified problems, or 
to test the effects of operations* The development in turn is 
research** informed, or guided, though not research** limited* Research 
is essential to systematic and continuing extension of the knowledge 
base on which development rests; and development constantly poses 
new problems which require research* At its best development often 
outmarches research by imaginative theoretical constructions and 
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inventions; but as it does so, it gives new impetus to research 
and counts on the latter to regulate the pace for the health of 
the systems, societies, and individuals concerned* 

If we can judge by experience in such enterprises as agri- 
culture, atomic energy, medicine, and space exploration, a powerful 
system of research and development for education will require many 
subsystems functioning through many institutions and agencies— 
including government, industrial corporations, "quasi non-govern- 
mental organizations," and universities* Our experience in educa- 
tion is not yet sufficient to allow us to predict with any assurance 
the limits of the contributions to be expected from each kind of 
agency, the ways in which the several agencies may complement each 
other, or the conditions required for effective performance by 
each type of agency* It is reasonable, however, to expect the 
university research and development centers to play a major part 
in such activities as (1) codifying the knowledge relevant to par- 
ticular sets of problems or needs in education and drawing theo- 
retical inferences for the construction of models and protofypic 
programs; (2) identifying serious gaps in existing knowledge and 
mobilizing the resources represented by the several disciplines 
within the university to fill these gaps; (3) designing experimental 
procedures, materials, and systems to achieve specified objectives 
or changes in educational institutions and practices; and (4) testing 
the experimental programs or systems sufficiently to indicate their 
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potential and the conditions required for realizing the potential. 

The nine university centers which are in operation appear 
in general to be directing their efforts in the four indicated 
directions, but their success is conditioned by several factors* 
Among these is the definition of specific goals or targets to which 
concentrated, systematic efforts can be directed* This was dis- 
cussed in the preceding section* All centers appear now to be 
moving toward definitions of purposes which will permit concen- 
tration of efforts on crucial problems and team-work in the formu- 
lation of theoretical models or systems; but some are still far from 
achieving a tightly defined and closely coordinated set of activi- 
ties* 

Another conditioning factor is the ability to mobilize 
relevant scholarly resources within the university* The evidence 
on this point is mixed* Some centers do not appear as yet to have 
drawn heavily on disciplines not closely allied with education* The 
extent to which interdisciplinary resources are utilized may be 
related to the place the center occupies in the university struc- 
ture, but observation indicates that a more crucial factor may 
be the qualifications of key staff members and the extent of their 
commitments to the work of the center, both in terms of time and 
the value attached to activities* 

To move systematically toward meeting educational needs 
through the production of knowledge and its application to 
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educational systems will requite continuing attention to a wide 
range o£ interrelated tasks and processes* If educational systems 
are to respond to individual and institutional needs, the first 
requirement is a systematic 8nd persistent assessment of needs for 
education in the society and the degree to which they are being 
met by existing institutions and practices* 

In the past we have relied largely on demand for educa- 
tion as expressed by organized and politically articulate groups 
or as manifested in the manpower requirements of government and 
industry* The result has been the neglect of many needs until 
they reach crisis proportions and a failure to develop sensitive 
indicators of the effects on many individuals and powerless groups 
of inappropriate or inadequate educational treatments* Measurement 
of pupil achievement and evaluation of the performance of educational 
institutions provide only surface indications of deep underlying 
needs of individuals which require continuing observation with instru- 
ments sensitive to human aspirations and emotions* 

Assessment of the needs for education, is essential to the 
selection of goals and problems for educational research and develop- 
ment; but it is likewise essential to the functioning of all educa- 
tional institutions* Its proper performance probably requires a 
network of agencies designed for the purpose of identifying and 
communicating needs and possible ways in which they may be met* 
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Research and development agencies by their nature inter- 
vene in systems whicu they do not control* This suggests the impor- 
tance of continuing assessment of the situation or system which is 
the object of intervention in order (a) to identify functions to 
which operations are addressed (both nominally and actually); (b) to 
determine adequacy of performance relative to needs and resources; 

(c) to reveal operational problems, including those incident to 
intervention; and (d) to measure changes in the system produced by 
the new inputs* As deficiencies and problems appear, the need is 
underscored for a continuing search for knowledge relevant to the 

problems to be solved and persisting attempts to draw inferences 

/ 

which may be treated as testable hypotheses and/or incorporated 
into the design of experimental models or systems* 

The centers and laboratories are finding it necessary to 
reconsider periodically their choice of intervention strategies and 
the application of the strategies to decisions on (a) scope and se- 
quence of activities, (b) persons and agencies to be involved in 
various phases and stages, and (c) tactics to be employed in initiating 
and reinforcing constructive change* Centers typically address them- 
selves to identification and/or formulation of theoretical models 
or systems to perform stated functions; and sometimes to t'ae design 
of components or elements required to move from conceptual to work- 
ing models and assembly of components into consistent systems* Centers 
and laboratories share in testing working models or systems in 
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laboratory situations to reveal malfunctioning, unsolved problems, 
and undesired side-effects; and in subsequent refinement and re- 
design as needed to correct defects and increase power and effi- 
ciency. The laboratories typically arrange further testing under 
a variety of field situations to gauge performance more precisely, 
to reveal modifications required by characteristics of the popu- 
lation served and other variations in situations* Collaborating 
centers and laboratories share responsibility for progressive 
precision in specification of intended effects and of the resources 
and processes necessary to produce the desired effects* Careful 
analysis of the yields or benefits of the new or revised system 
under specified conditions, and of the measures and costs involved 
in maintaining the specified conditions is likewise a joint respon- 
sibility* 

It appears that university-based centers possess high 
potential for performance of functions which require ready access 
to sources of knowledge (both published and unpublished) and to the 
analytical power and research technologies represented by the several 
disciplinary communities* Access to Interdisciplinary knowledge *nd 
research methodologies does not flow to the centers, however, simply 
because of the university setting; and the degree to which the 
potential power is brought to bear on high-priority problems depends 
largely on the ability of each center's si & to tap the resources* 
All centers need to enlist the aid of university administrators, 
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faculty colleagues, and qualified consultants in changing pro- 
cedures and policies for recruitment, appointment, and recognition 
as necessary to attract persons with the requisite abilities* 

The laboratories are making significant contributions to 
many of the processes discussed* They seem better adapted than moat 
university centers to widespread diffusion of tested innovations 
and systems through collaborative relationships with schools, 
colleges, and other agencies; and they are devising strategies to 
promote installation, effective use, and continuing evaluation* 
Continuous monitoring to ascertain the full range of effects and 
discover inadequacies in design and other causes of unsatisfactory 
performance is another function in which laboratories are linking 
up with centers* They employ evaluation and feedback from users 
and observers to modify, complement, and/or replace systems as 
new needs appear or as higher levels of performance are required* 

At every stage appropriate research technologies are needed 
to (a) fill gaps in knowledge, (b) reveal relationships among system 
components and other variables, and (c) evaluate the achievement of 
objectives and associated effects. Both centers and laboratories 
have an obligation to develop communication systems and dissemi- 
nation strategies which will expose to the general public, and to 
audiences with specialized competencies for various types of opera- 
tions, the basis for each of the crucial decisions and the conse- 
quences of the decisions* 
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Increased Staff Capability 

* 

A majority of the laboratories and centers have Increased 
staff capability appreciably vithin the past two years: but few can 
yet be said to have capabilities adequate to the tasks involved in 
accomplishment of their missions# 

Effective performance of research and development functions 

in education as in other fields is contingent upon bringing together 

/ 

a "critical mass" of resources to generate knowledge and to convert 
available knowledge and technology into powerful instruments for 
improved performance in the achievement of specified outcomes* Al- 
though the stronger centers and laboratories have made strenuous 
efforts to increase staff capability } it cannot yet be said that any 
of these organizations is adequately staffed to achieve the objectives 
to which it is addressing itself* One of the urgent needs, therefore, 
is to increase staff capabilities by employing persons with abilities 
not adequately represented in the existing staff! and by systematic 
programs to increase the capabilities of those employed* 

Among the skills particularly critical to high performance 
are those required in planning, program design, information processing, 
and evaluation* Of equal importance are the qualities , of scholarly 
competence required to identify relevant knowledge and to supplement 
it as demanded by the tasks at hand; and for significant contribu- 
tions to curriculum. Instruction, or the management of learning 
environments, creative Imagination is indispensable* A further need 
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is for persons of unusual insight and skill in the identification 
and resolution of the value conflicts which inhere in important 
educational decisions. A systematic nationwide effort is required 
to identify persons with the necessary potential and to train them 
for responsibilities in program design, systems analysis, evalua— 
tion and other specialized abilities required for successful opera* 
tion of educational research and development agencies. 

Most observers seem to agree that the present staffs of 
most of the laboratories and centers are inadequate in numbers of 
full time (or equivalent) professional personnel and in many of the 
specialized abilities relevant to their proclaimed missions and ob- 
jectives. For example, a number of the laboratories are attempting 
to develop programs of reading and language arts for special cul- 
tural groups with insufficient guidance from those with requisite 
competence in such fields as anthropology, linguistics, and child 
psychology; others are venturing into curriculum building without 
having on their staffs or among their regular consultants, recog- 
nized scholars in the relevant disciplines. In some cases research 
and development centers appear not to have among their key staff 
members individuals who can tap the scholarly resources applicable 
to the problems under study or enlist the help of scientists and 
other scholars within the universities who might provide invaluable 
assistance. In other centers and laboratories the size of the 
professional staff appears too small to permit sufficient monitoring 
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of experimental programs to assure maintenance of the postulated 
conditions* 

The obstacles to the development of the requisite staff 
competence are formidable* Uncertain and insufficient funding 
make employment of qualified persons extremely difficult, especially 
when there is a critical scarcity of persons qualified to make 
significant contributions to educational research and development* 

Other obstacles include the inability of a few of the directors to 
understand the kinds of knowledge required, and the sources where 
knowledgeable persons may be sought* for the particular types of 
research and development in which they hope to engage* This factor 
is also compounded by poor program definition* Fortunately* many 
of the centers and laboratories started with a nucleus of highly 
qualified personnel* 

There also is evidence of improvement in staff capabilities 
within the past year* For example, the Central Midwestern Laboratory 
has appointed new specialists in statistics* systems analysis, sociology 
mathematics, and other fields* The Eastern Regional Institute for 
Education has named a Director of Professional Resources who has 
been instrumental in adding a learning psychologist., a. systems 
analyst, and a measurement and evaluation specialist* The Far West 
Laboratory on Educational Research and Development has used a 
"profile of abilities" to insure a good mix of skills and knowledge; 
and has added specialized abilities in statistics, publications, 
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communications, Indian Education, and political science* 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory has added 
several specialists and is still seeking a computer specialist, 
media specialists, a communication technician, and additional 
research specialists* The Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory has added to its staff in research and evaluation, and 
employed additional specialists in bilingual and Mexican education* 
This laboratory is seeking a systems analyst, and persons with 
strong specialization in each of its curriculum areas* Among 
the recent appointments to the Upper Midwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory are a new director, a deputy director for program 
planning and development, and a psychologist with research experi- 
ence in animal and human behavior and human motivation* 

Staff development has been furthered through training of 
those employed as well as through employment of additional persons* 

The Central Midwestern Laboratory sent three of its members to a 
four-week workshop set up in collaboration with the Southwest Regional 
Laboratory and Research for Better Schools; and provided staff 
training at nearby universities in preschool education and required 
technical skills* The Northwest Laboratory has provided formal 
training in three-day sensitivity workshops for all professional staff 
members and has used consultants on a regular basis to work with 
staff members on problem-solving and evaluation; moreover, development 
through concentrated sessions of problem-solving in staff retreats 
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has been a continuing practice* The Southwest Laboratory at Austin 
Involved all of its staff members in a conference focused on the 
Implications of the conceptual framework of the social sciences for 
the laboratory work in intercultural education* Staff seminars 
likewise have been held to improve management techniques, to develop 
stronger capabilities in evaluation design and applications, and 
to provide familiarity with program planning and budgeting systems* 
Staff capability obviously is a major factor in the per- 
formance of the university centers for educational research and 
development.* Scholarly competence of a high order and of consider- 
able diversity is required in order to draw upon the knowledge and 
knowledge producing resources to be found in universities* It is 
also important that center staffs include researchers who are strongly 
motivated to translate knowledge into instructional systems or other 
educational products* Some of the centers appear to have had problems 
in commanding adequate time of faculty members on their staffs* 

Others, for one reason or another have failed to enlist the energies 
of scholars in disciplines which have an important bearing on the 
solution of the particular problems with which they are dealing* In 
several cases, the level of funding appears inadequate to bring 
together a staff commensurate wlch the missions to which the centers 




are committed* 
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A National Network 

We are developing a distributed national network of labors* 
tor i ea_wfaich operate from a local or r egional base but s erve national 

purposes and produce national impact* 

Considerable controversy has centered on the question as to 
whether the laboratories should be viewed essentially as institutions 
serving particular regions of the country or us parts of a national 
network of laboratories* 

Some view the laboratories as basically regional institutions 
composed of members (consisting usually of institutions and organiza- 
tions rather than individuals) drawn from defined geographic regions 
and governed by regional boards of directors which mobilize and de- 
velop regional resources and address themselves to the unique or 
distinctive needs of the areas served* In support of this position, 
it is argued that innovation and improvement of education are most 
likely to occur through the close involvement of persons who have 
responsibility for implementing the changes* It is also contended 
that regional operation will remove any possible threat of national 
domination and increase the confidence of citizens generally in the 
research and other products of the laboratories. It is said further 
that the several regions of the country differ significantly in the 
effectiveness of their provisions for education and in the educational 
needs of their populations, as well as in the strength of the uni- 
versities, state departments of education, and other educational 
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agencies* Regional operation, therefore, is believed to contri- 
bute both to flexibility and effectiveness in the operation of 
the laboratories* 

Others hold that the laboratories are designed as part 
of a national program for accelerating the reform of educational 
practice and the reconstruction of educational institutions* Their 
contributions are seen as falling largely in the area of applied 
science, but with due attention to basic research as required and 
to dissemination of improved products and processes—largely 
through interaction with existing state and local school systems 
and other educational agencies* Under this concept each of a 
limited number of laboratories would be expected to mount a care- 
fully planned, large-scale effort to develop more effective ways 
of improving curriculum and instruction or apply new knowledge 
and technology to the structure and functioning of educational 
institutions* One of more laboratories, for example, might con- 
centrate on a particular category of problems such as how to 
strengthen motivation for learning and how to remedy the damage 
caused by environments deficient in sensory, linguistic, or other 
types of experiences essential to success in education* Other 
laboratories might elect to exploit fully the possibilities in- 
herent in particular kinds of technologies or to test promising 
theoretical formulations; and some might choose a multi-faceted 
approach to the achievement of specified objectives with designated 
populations* 
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Experience seems to indicate that the more successful 
laboratories achieve national visibility and influence because of 
the power of the concepts with which they are working and their 
ability to incorporate these concepts in operational systems of 
superior performance. This is true of the Northwest Regional 
Educational laboratory which has a strong regional orientation to 
its five-state area; the Center for Urban Education which addresses 
itself to problems of urban education through activities concen- 
trated largely in the New York metropolitan area; and the Southwest 
Educational Development laboratory which is devoting major atten- 
tion to meeting the special needs of non-English speaking popula- 
tions and other groups in Texas and Louisiana for whom educational 
opportunities are grossly Inadequate. It is likewise true of 
laboratories where regional identification is somewhat weaker as 
in the cases of Research for Better Schools which is involved in 
nation-wide tryouts of Individually Prescribed Instruction; or the 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development which 
is developing nationally applicable instructional models for chang- 
ing teacher behaviors. 

Regional boundaries in most cases are loosely drawn and 
several of the so-called regions are no more than arbitrary group- 
ings of two or more states with adjoining borders such as Colorado 
and Utah, Illinois and Indiana, or Michigan and Ohio. Obviously 
there are advantages in conducting laboratory and preliminary school 
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tryouts of innovations in locations accessible to laboratory 
staffs without consumption of large amounts of time in travel* 
There doubtless are some kinds of problems which appear in 
certain locations in concentrated form or under circumstances 
facilitating study* There are also advantages in the distri- 
bution of laboratories so that educators and educational or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country have opportunity to 
become involved in innovative experiments* 

ty conclusion is that it is desirable to have one or 
more laboratories in the Northeast * the Northwest* the Southeast* 
the Southwest* the North Central* the South Central* and other 
major regions; but this does not mean that there is any special 
validity in the present so-called regional grouping of labora- 
tories* 



Distinctive Orientaticns 

All of the laboratories now conceive their functions 
in terms of development of tested products* operable systems* or 
other demonstrably useful contributions to the improvement of 
educational institutions and processes; but each laboratory has 
unique characteristics; and some distinct types of orientation 
have evolved . 

While no two of the laboratories are identical with 



respect to mission* function served* or mode of operation* it is 
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possible to distinguish several kinds o£ dominant orientation, 
such as (1) product development, (2) regional development and, 

(3) orientation to a closely defined set of problems. The 
Far West Laboratory, Research for Better Schools, and the South- 
west Regional Laboratory all concentrate heavily on the develop- 
ment of products such as self •instructional programs for teachers, 
individually prescribed instruction, or an Integrated primary 
curriculum* These laboratories also make contributions to de- 
velopment of the resources in the region and provide some con- 
sultative and other services; but their chief claim to distinc- 
tion is the Improved instructional or other systems which they 
develop to the point of readiness for installation in a variety 
of school situations, and which they continue to refine in 
response to evaluation and feedback from users* 

The Appalachia, Northwest, and Southwest development 
laboratories likewise produce instructional materials and systems; 
but their dominant emphasis appears to be on a set of strategies 
calculated to raise the quality of educational practice and to 
enhance the educational resources within the region served* 

The Center for Urban Education, The Education Development 
Center and the Mid-Continent Regional Laboratory are oriented to 
the solution of certain kinds of problems such as early childhood 
education and socialisation in the inner city, community Involve- 
ment in improvement of the quality of schools, or the development 
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of self directed learning systems* Some of the other laboratories 
do not manifest so clearly a dominant orientation* The Central 
Atlantic Laboratory at the moment seems to qualify under the product* 
development orientation; since it is focused on the development 
of a curriculum in arts, music, drama, dance, and literature for 
children three to eight* The Eastern Regional Institute for 
Education might also be said to be product*development oriented 
because of its intention to design a system for installing and 
monitoring a new curriculum in schools of diverse characteristics. 

The remaining laboratories appear to fall more or less 
into what might be called a fourth category of deve lopment -through* 
training* The Cooperative Educational Research Laboratory seeks 
to prepare persons for two new roles which will be facilitative 
of tested innovations; the Michigan-Ohio Laboratory is attempting 
to develop a program for training experienced teachers to engage 
in continued analysis and improvement; the Regional Educational 
Laboratory for the Carolines and Virginia seeks to improve higher 
education by training personnel to apply institutional research 
and planning processes; and the Upper Midwest Educational Laboratory 
is developing new methods of teacher training* 

Closer examination will show that all operations are 
mixed types and the important differentiation has to be made on 
the basis of the competence with which the task is pursued; and 
this, in turn, hinges largely on leadership and staff capability* 
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Xn speaking of leadership and staff capability I an thinking of 
both in relationship to research and development functions in 
education* Leadership which nay produce acceptable results in 
the administration of schools or other agencies where institu- 
tional stability is high nay be unequal to direction of an 
organization in which staff roles have to be worked out imagina- 
tively and in which the operational emphasis is on continuous 
problem-solving and the development of components and systems* 

One of the requirements of leadership for research and develop- 
ment agencies is an ability to help a staff to move steadily 
toward better definition of intended outcomes or goals and 
toward closer specification of the resources and conditions 
essential to attain the postulated outcomes* In order words, 
problem-solving and development operations require leadership 
which is able to move through recurrent cycles from doubt and 
nebulousness, to precise formulation, to partial solution, to 
renewed doubt, and so on* 

Staff capability also differs from that required for 
the operation of schools and similar educational agencies, largely 
because of the necessity in research and development for the 
collaboration of specialists grounded in relevant and complementary 
disciplines and technologies* Other kinds of criteria which may 
be applied legitimately to laboratory operations include the 
extent to which the governing board accepts and discharges 
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responsibility for policy decisions, for the maintenance of 
effective leadership, and for the provision (within the limits 
of funds available) of personnel, facilities and other resources 
commensurate with objectives sought and the tasks Incident 
thereto# 

Examination of laboratory programs with respect to 
target groups reveals strong emphasis on the education of disad- 
vantaged populations* At least nine laboratories focus on the 
culturally deprived or differentiated in reading and language 
arts programs; and seven programs in mathematics and science, and 
several in other subjects have similar foci# Five laboratories 
beam their teacher education efforts to this type of target; and 
three of these plus three others are studying learning behaviors 
of disadvantaged children* Moreover, seven laboratories are 
developing programs in educational planning, with special atten- 
tion to the needs of those to whom existing schools seem poorly 
adapted# Improving the educational achievement of those handicapped 
in learning because of meager environments or other circumstances, 
therefore, is a major concern of many laboratories and an important 
goal of most# With regard to areas of curriculum and instruction, 
emphasis falls heavily on reading, language arts, mathematics, and 
science# All laboratories are giving attention to teacher educa- 
tion either as a means of achieving other goals or as an objective 
in its own right* 
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It nay be noted that none of these approaches or programs 
is exclusive to the laboratories and that in fact all had been ad- 
vocated , and to some extent developed , before the educational labora- 
tories were established* What, then, is the contribution of the 
laboratories? It seems to me to be based on (1) the systematic 
development of these ideas and technologies; (2) their progressive 
adaptation to each other as components of systems for the attainment 
of educational objectives; (3) careful calculations and tests of 
the educational gains from installation of the new components and 
systems and the cost of the gains; and (4) prompt communication to 
other educational agencies of the information essential to affective 
use. These functions, to be sure, are shared with other agencies, 
but the laboratories appear especially adapted to providing the 
necessary linking mechanisms and to undertaking those processes 
to which other agencies find it difficult to give consistent and 
sustained attention* 



Evaluation Procedures 

The autonomy requisite to productive research and develop- 
ment can be reconciled with accountability for the use of public 
funds and other resources only through the establishment of orderly 
and effective processes of review and evaluation* 

Office of Education personnel recognize their responsibility 
for exercising resourcefulness and sound judgment in increasing the 
beneficial effects of evaluation and easing burdensome requirements 
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which threaten morale and effectiveness of the organisations which 
make up the National Program of Educational Laboratories* They 
have devoted much thought to the formulation of criteria for evalua- 
tion of the regional educational laboratories and the university- 
based research and development centers* and they have repeatedly 
sought the help of the National Advisory Committee and other groups 
individuals* including members of the site visiting panels* 
in improving the criteria and the ways in which they are applied* 

The following commentary is offered* therefore* as a means of 
highlighting some considerations and problems incident to the 
application of criteria and not as a device for introducing new 
bases for judgment* There is no pretense that the criteria listed 
include all which are germane to evaluation of the centers and 
laboratories* or even all which are now used* 

The Importance of the mission* or goals* to which efforts 
gje directed* undoubtedly is an important criterion* but is is 
difficult to apply as all of the centers and laboratories in one 
way or another are addressing themselves to important objectives* 
such as attempts to reduce the barriers to learning for those 
reared in poverty or other ise excluded from fair access to educa- 
tion and other social benefits* Some approach this objective 
through the development of systems for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in reading* language arts, mathematics* science and other 
fields; some through attempts to help teachers understand and adapt 
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their behavior to the needs of disadvantaged groups; and others 
through studies of the effects of early childhood environments 
on motivation to learn and achieve* This by no means exhausts 
the approaches to this particular problem; but it serves to 
illustrate the point that many approaches may be valid if followed 
with requisite skill and imagination* The same thing may be said 
with respect to otksr kinds of missions and programs* fy point 
is that a good case may be made for any of the existing sets of 
objectives; but this only raises the question of ability to 
realize the stated objectives* Among the factors which bear upon 
the likelihood of goal achievement are the quality of leadership* 
the capability of the staff as a whole* and the appropriateness 
and rigor qf the program planning processes* 

The quality of leadership may be inferred from such fac- 
tors as: success in assembling a staff of persons with diversified 

and complementary talents which are adapted to the goals sought 
and the tasks undertaken; the amount of cohesiveness which has 
developed in the staff and the success of team efforts at problem- 
solving; the amount of progress made in program definition* including 
specification of intended outcomes and the resources and measures 
necessary to achieve them; the relationships with the governing 
board and other groups which shape policy --with particular respect 
to the amount and quality of information provided and the effective- 
ness of communication 1 ; and the performance level of the laboratory 
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as represented by the rate of progress in attaining key objective, 
While applying the criterion of leadership involves 
difficult subjective judgments , objectivity may be increased by 
drawing cautious inferences from the vitae of employees and con- 
sultants, and by independent examinations of planning processes, 
provisions for evaluation, and materials produced. 

Staff capability relevant to the types of operations in- 
volved and outcomes sought is obviously cf the highest importance 
for successful performance. While references were made above to 
staff capability as evidence of leadership, the importance of this 
factor justifies treating it separately. My observation is that 
the centers and laboratories with the highest capability tend to 
have several able staff members who have had a substantial part 
of their training and experience outside the field of professional 
education. Although many persons with high competence for research 
and development hold degrees from schools and departments of educa- 
tion, there is a serious question as to whether a staff composed 
predominantly of such persons is likely to be sufficiently bold, 
imaginative, and unorthodox in its approach, or qualified to bring 
the requisite analytical and technological expertise to bear on the 
problems encountered. Organisations engaged in curriculum develop- 
ment obviously need services of creative scholars in the disciplines 
underlying the subjects of instruction, as well as psychologists and 
other specialists. Those engaged in development of instructional 
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management systems, use of computers or other sophisticated tech- 
nologies, clearly need the services of specialists in computer 
technology, systems analysis, and planning processes* 

The effectiveness of the planning processes may be Judged 
by the clarity and specificity of objectives (especially by pro- 
gress over time in the clarification of intended effects or 
outcomes); the extent to which viable alternatives are identified 
and weighed; the progress toward precise specification of the stages 
of research and development required for each program and project 
and the time and resources necessary at each stage; the extent to 
which there is rigorous analysis of the conditions essential to 
the postulated outcomes and the economic, social, and other costs 
of achieving the benefits sought; and the adequacy of the provisions 
for evaluation of both processes and products* 

Another important factor is the extent to which fruitful 
relationships have been established with other agencies, especially: 
cooperative relationships with universities and other research 
organizations for the purpose of identifying knowledge relevant to 
laboratory operations and stimulating studies to fill gaps in know- 
ledge; collaboration with university, and other research and develop- 
ment centers in the progressive refinement, testing, and diffusion 
of instructional and educational management systems and other products 
close working relationships with state departments of education in 
formulating problems for study, in disseminating the findings of studies. 
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in arranging field tests of materials and technologies, and in 
stimulating adoption of tested products and practices; collabora- 
tion with selected schools and school systems in problem solving) 
laboratory and field testing of systems and other products, evalua- 
tion and demonstration of programs and technologies, and diffusion 
of improved practices; and mutually supportive, or otherwise 
beneficial, relationships with other organizations, both educa- 
tional and con-educational , which are engaged in activities which 
have demonstrated or potential relevance for education* 

Efforts must be made to assess the quantity and quality 
of products at each stage of development* Instructional materials 
and other publications may be judged by their suitability for the 
intended consumers and the extent to which they are based on 
generalizations validated empirically or experimentally* Systems 
for instruction, instructional management, and administration can 
be evaluated in terms of demonstrated powe. to improve the operations 
which they are designed to affect; and technologies, processes, 
and strategies for innovative intervention by similar empirical 
evidence* 

The provisions which laboratories and centers are making 
for evaluation of their own processes, operations, and products 
deserve the closest possible scrutiny* The validity, reliability 
and comprehensiveness of evaluation measures and the competence of 
the evaluators are important factors on which to base judgments of 
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institutional effectiveness. 

Another criterion which 1 believe applicable to educational 
research and development operations is the character of the provisions 
for continuing refinement of products— post-installation as well as 
pre-installation* Research and development in education will make 
its contributions for the most part through successively closer 
approximations to desired goals, and to reliable performance* 

"Reliable performance" is inavoidably a relative term, as complete 
predictability is not to be anticipated where the primary concern 
is with effects on the behaviors of individuals* A reasonable 
approximation to reliable performance may be said to exist when an 
instructional system or other educational product can be counted 
on to produce stated gains in learning or other achievements when 
used under specified conditions* Reports of gains or benefits from 
one or several experimental demonstrations do not meet this criterion 
unless experimentation has been sufficient to Identify the whole set 
of conditions essential to realization of the benefits* In the 
case of education, the conditions specified must include such things 
as: the previous experience and other characteristics of the 

learners; the ways in which groups are organized for instruction; 
provisions for the selection, training and assignment of teachers; 
ways in which school experiences are related to out-of-school ex- 
periences; pre- and post- installation measures; and anything else 
which experimentation has shown may condition the success of the 



innovation* 
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One o£ the arguments for the establishment of more or 
less permanent laboratories is the hope that stable institutions! 
not dependent on income from sales and profits, can counteract 
the “arrested development" phenomenon to which reference was l-ade 
previously* This will not happen, however, unless the expectation 
is firmly built into the evaluation process and the provisions for 
funding* 

Questions have been raised repeatedly as to whether the 
present system (of quarterly and annual reports, annual formal 
site visits, and periodic visits by members of the Office of 
Education staff) is consistent with orderly planning and performance 
of research and development functions* Reporting, site reviews, 
and studies by independent groups sometimes impose such heavy bur- 
dens on the staffs of centers and laboratories as to seriously 
interfere with the performance of Important tasks* Moreover, fre- 
quent reporting and evaluation procedures are difficult to reconcile 
with commitment to programmatic research and development which re- 
quire a long time span* It is my conviction that once a center or 
laboratory has established its basic character and provided evidence 
of ability to plan, to govern itself, and to perform effectively 
the tasks to which it is committed, the frequency of formal on-site 
reviews may be reduced to intervals of three years* 

Questions have also been raised regarding the composition 
of site visit panels* It is extremely difficult to obtain 
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representation both of persons vho are specialized in the problem 
area and in research and development organization and management. 

Dr. Alan T. Waterman, formerly director of the National Science 
Foundation, has suggested that in the case of research and develop- 
ment operations it may be helpful to conduct the review under two 
major aspects: (a) study of the programs per se, and (b) study of 

the management and organization of the agencies involved. 

The application of criteria similar to those suggested 
above by a small panel of persons with competence in research ad- 
ministration and the management of public organizations might 
serve the purposes of institutional evaluation; and program evalua- 
tion might be performed by panels of experts who would look at the 
total federal research and development ef fcrts in such fields as 
reading, mathematics and other curriculum s .as, or in programs 
directed at particular types of learners. A beginning has been made 
in this direction. 



Persistent Problems 

There are a number of persistent problems which will con- 
tinue to impose serious obstacles to effective research and develop- 
ment in education unless dealt with more decisively than in the past. 

Comments have been made in the foregoing sections with re- 
gard to some of the problems associated with planning, program defini- 
tion, staffing, and evaluation. Four other types of problems will 
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be discussed here: those which arise from inadequate and short 

term funding, those caused by the present public-domain policy, 
those involving responsibilities for policy and governance, and 
those inherent in the paucity of verifiable theory and validated 

knowledge applicable to education* 

Inadequate fencing. The total federal funds now 
committed to the twenty-nine centers and laboratories is approxi- 
mately thirty million dollars annually. This is utterly inadequate 
for the support of anything approaching a major research and de- 
velopment operation In a field as complex as education, which in 
one way or another involves not merely the one-fourth of the 
population engaged in formal schooling, but in actual effect the 

total society* 

Some of the curriculum studies supported by the National 
Science Foundation required expenditures of the order of a million 
dollars a year for several years; and while they produced notable 
improvements in texts and other instructional materials, none was 
subjected to the extensive development and testing which are 
necessary for reliable performance. While precise calculations are 
not yet possible, there is reason to believe that the development, 
production, testing, and refinement of even a fairly limited instruc- 
tional system, requires a staff of fifteen or more highly qualified 
specialists and generalists with a supporting technical and clerical 
staff. Special facilities are also required for experimentation. 
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design of prototypes , production of components, assembly of com- 
ponents into systems, and rigorous testing at each stage of develop- 
ment, For best results it is necessary to involve substantial 
numbers of teachers, students, and other school personnel, and 
to work closely with the various organizations and groups which 
become sources of information or potential users of products. As 
the actual development of components and the fitting together of 
systems occurs, the annual cost for a single well designed program 
is likely to exceed a million dollars. If it is assumed that an 
organization will be engaged simultaneously in the development of 
three or more complementary programs or systems, the annual funding 
of the organization might easily exceed three million dollars. 

This suggests that the present appropriation cannot be 
expected to sustain an effective level of operation of the present 
twenty-nine organizations. This may be considered an argument for 
reducing the number of organizations supported. If such a decision 
were made, however, it would quickly appear that there are many 
vital problems in education which are not receiving attention, and 
pressure would develop to increase the number of organizations or 
to add to the programs of existing organizations. In either case, 
it will be found that thirty million dollars is grossly inadequate 
annual support for educational research and development; and with 
increasing experience, it probably will be clear that those who 
originally talked of annual expenditures of one hundred million 
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dollars a year, were, if anything, too modest in their estimates. 

In addition to an increase in annual funds, it is im- 
perative that ways be found of giving both laboratories and centers 
contracts and assurance of funding for periods long enough to per- 
mit long range planning and the development of staffs with the re- 
quisite capabilities. A minimum for this purpose would seem to be 
five years. Even if appropriations have to be made from annual 
budgets, it should be possible over time, to work out an arrange- 
ment, whereby each organisation would be guaranteed minimal financing 
for at least three years in advance. 

Public domain. Serious difficulties arise under the pre- 
sent public domain policy as it applies to materials and other 
products developed at educational laboratories and research and de- 
velopment centers. 

One problem is that of quality control of products through 
the stages of development, testing, and refinement which should pre- 
cede widespread diffusion. The education market is hungry for im- 
proved materials and other products, and commercial interests are 
alert to the advantages accruing to those who Ate first on the market 
with products which appear to have advantage over those in use. This 
could result in promotion of technologies and d i st r ibution of materials 
before they are developed to the point of reliable performance. Pre- 
mature installation of less than thoroughly tested vera l isa s of 
instructional materials or other products of the laboratories and 
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centers nay seriously retard the acceptance of the better designed 
products anticipated at a later stage of development* 

\ second problem is that of making satisfactory arrange- 
ments for distribution of instructional materials and other products 
when they are ready for diffusion. An arrangement for distribution 
is not satisfactory unless it provides for continuing feedback of 
information regarding the effects produced and the difficulties 
encountered in use of the material with different types of learners 
under a variety of situations. To be really satisfactory, the 
arrangement for distribution should also provide that a reasonable 
share of any profits accruing are to be ‘'plowed back” into further 
development by the originating center or laboratory* 

A third problem associated with the present public domain 
policy is that of rewarding appropriately the investigators and 
developers responsible for producing the new systems or set of 
materials* This is especially crucial in university research and 
development centers where development is not highly valued in terms 
of salary, promotion, or academic prestige* The result may be that 
those who are most competent in the production of improved educa- 
tional Materials may prefer to work through commercial firms rather 
than through the laboratories and centers. If this happens, it will 
be hard to charge the new research and development agencies with the 
responsibility for continuing efforts to improve the products after 
they have gained initial acceptance* 
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The public domain policy also makes it difficult for pri- 
vate industry to undertake the production* diffusion* and installa- 
tion of tested products because of the lack of any financial pro- 
tection to cover the risks Incurred in the final developmental and 
production phases* This problem was solved in some of the curricu- 
lum studies sponsored by the National Science Foundation by restrict- 
ing production to a single firm for a short period of years* No such 
arrangement appears open to the laboratories and centers under exist- 
ing contracts* 

Freedom and responsibility* Both centers and laboratories 
were established with federal funds* and few would survive a discon- 
tinuance of such funding; yet they were conceived* not as parts of 
the government* but as largely autonomous organizations capable of 
wise choice of appropriate means to the achievement of the broad 
purposes for which they were founded* The proper concern of all of 
the many parties who share in the making of decisions which affect 
the functioning of these organizations* therefore* is that the 
fullest possible contribution be made to the public purpose of im- 
proved education for individuals in our society* The furtherance 
of this purpose through research and development requires the coordi- 
nation of many diverse and highly specialized abilities; and it is 
well established that persons with the requisite knowledge and 
abilities have a low tolerance for external controls* 
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Unless conditions of employment protect the freedoms 
essential to imaginative, well-designed, and sustained research 
and development, the centers and laboratories cannot hope to de- 
velop the staff capabilities necessary to effective performance. 
Present control of the employment and dismissal of personnel 
appears adequate; and the centers can offer continuity of employ- 
ment and the promise of tenure through university appointments; 
hut the laboratories are handicapped in this respect because of 
annual contracts. Perhaps the most Important factor in staff 
morale is a sense of self-direction. This undoubtedly is asso- 
ciated with high performance— both as cause and effect; hut it 
also reflects confidence in leadership and in the support of the 
essential freedoms by the governing board or sponsoring university* 
In the long run these freedoms, if ineptly used or 
weakly defended, are subject to the same kinds of attrition as 
other rights used irresponsibly; and continued exercise of the 
freedoms requires both a disposition to behave responsibly and a 
workable system for the distribution of authority and controls. 

In the distribution of authority, the needs, the legitimate claims, 
and the duties (including but not confined to legal obligations) of 
many parties have to be considered. It will not do to confine 
attention to a simple Office of Education and laboratory-center 
equation. Among the parties at the federal level directly and 
often crucially involved in the decisions which determine basic 
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policies, modes of operation, and effects achieved are The 
Congress, through enabling legislation, appropriations, and 
Committee influence on federal administrators; the Office of 
Education as the immediate federal agency of administration, 
particularly through the officers of the Division of Educational 
Laboratories and the Bureau of Research; the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Bureau of the Budget through their 
action on Office of Education recommendations* On the other side 
of the table, so to speak, are the governing boards of the labora- 
tories and the university officials and committees to Whom the 
centers report; and the staffs of the several organizations* 

All of these policy— groups— federal, regional, and 
local— operate in accordance with their perceptions of the public 
interest, and the real constituency of all is the American people 
and not a particular institution or region* I make this assertion 
not merely because the support comes from federal sources, but 
also because 1 can find no identifiable regional or local consti- 
tuency which the governing bodies represent* The most crucially 
affected party in all educational enterprises consists of the 
individuals to be educated; and the advancement of this interest 
is a prime obligation of all policy-making groups* The Congress 
represents the people, however, as taxpayers as well as learners 
and as consumers of many services other than education* Members of 
governing boards even when professionally associated with edut tion 






are not close students of learning behaviors under a sufficient 
diversity of circumstances to be sensitised to how environmental 
factors and socially determined norms affect motivation for and 
success in learning* 

Of all the parties involved in decision making for the 
centers and laboratories* 1 would nominate the staffs of the 
several organisations both as most influential and most likely to 
understand the conditions affecting learning* In the laboratories 
and centers as in other enterprises requiring highly specialized 
abilities* authority for decisions tend* to lodge with a collegium 
of key staff members* This is true because the authority of 
knowledge has to be honored if work is to be productive* It may 
also be observed that as staff expertise increases* it becomes 
progressively more, difficult to communicate all of the information 
necessary for sound decisions to those not involved in day-to-day 
planning and operations* 

Certain dangers Inhere in what basically is a sound im- 
pulse toward staff self-government* One of these is a tendency 
toward a narrowing view of alternative ends and means* This is 
counteracted successfully by the better managed laboratories 
through skillful use of outside consultants and a variety of 
advisory groups* Another danger is that the public interest will 
be perceived too largely in teems of the professional ethos or 
the preferences of staff members* The best antidote for this type 
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of myopia is a governing board or other policy making body which 
demands from its director and his staff adequate information on 
alternative strategies and programs, insists on further study 
when indicated, and accepts responsibility both for the formula- 
tion of policy and for effective staff performance. This under- 
scores the importance of including on the policy-making boards, 
persons who view the public interest and needs for education from 
a variety of occupational, cultural, and socio-economic perspec- 
tives. It likewise emphasizes the importance of Berbers suffi- 
ciently interested in the Improvement of education through re- 
search and development to take seriously their responsibilities 
as board members. 

The abler executive directors of the several organiza- 
tions for the most part are aware that boards tend to function 
effectively only when the director and his staff are diligent in 
exposing the advantages and disadvantages, the probable costs and 
benefits, of alternative courses. 

The lack of control over finances inherent in short-term 
contracts and the consequent necessity for frequent justification 
of budget requests are a source of irritation to many boards and 
a potential threat to the autonomy requisite to effective perfor- 
mance. The Office of Education staff is discharging with due 
moderation and increasing wisdom its inescapable responsibility 
for productive use of funds committed; and longer term contracts 
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night serve to reduce the tension between the contracting parties 
to a level consistent with high performance. 

Weak knowledge base. Examination of products already 
developed or ready for development suggests that the basic capital 
of ideas and empirically tested knowledge available for use in 
educational research and development is uncomfortably small. If 
this were not so, it is unlikely that so many of the laboratories 
would be centering their developmental activities on linear 
programming of instruction, micro-teaching, and interaction-analysis 
instruments, which, despite their undoubted merits, scarcely con- 
stitute a full range of the potentially powerful means to improved 
educational practice. Host of the centers and several of the 
laboratories are themselves contributing knowledge on teaching, 
learning, and the organization of educational institutions; and 
their constant search for additional knowledge should have a stimu- 
lating effect on research communities in the universities and 
elsewhere. 

To speed up the increase of conceptual capital for applied 
research and development, consider*' •■ton might be given to funding a 
number of institutes, centers, or . .oratories capable of concen- 
trating a rich variety of interdisciplinary and technical talen^ 
on problems critical to education which are not yet receiving ade- 
quate attention. For example, longitudinal studies of how learning 
is affected by the level and quality of information available and 
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the ways in which it is presented might be conducted by carefully 
selected teams of information and communications theorists, ex- 
perimental psychologists, linguists, and others. Similarly, the 
diverse and cumulative effects of school and non-school environ- 
ments on self-concepts and motivation to learn might be studied 
by teams of ecologists, neurologists, psychiatrists and other 
biological and social scientists. A team to identify the crucial 
determinants of the frequency and power of reconstructive or 
"peak" learning experiences and to discover how these experiences 
are related to incremental learnings might include philosophers 
as well as psychologists and biological scientists. Studies of 
the structural and interpersonal characteristics of educational 
organizations which renew themselves and promote the growth of 
their members through continuing attention to unmet needs and 
unsolved problems might be undertaken by teams which would include 
sociologists, political scientists, economists, historians and 
other students of the functioning of human institutions. 

Whether or not such special institutes are established, 
the need will still exist to stimulate a variety of basic research 
on human ecology and human behaviors by generous research grants 
and increased support for the training of researchers interested 
in applying the methodologies of other disciplines to the study of 
education (or of devising new and fruitful research methodologies 
and techniques for educational studies)* 
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CONCLUSIONS 

jhe * f inding s of toy study of the twenty educational labors* 
tories and the nine university research and development centers are 
embedded in or foreshadowed by the preceding observations; but I wish 
to give explicit expression in this section to some of the conclusions 

to which the two-year study has leds 

The National Program of Educational Laboratories is evolving 
into a functioning system with demonstrated newer, and great potential .* 
for the improvement of American education * 

The experiences of the centers and laboratories have clarified 
the fne sn l n g of research and development in education; and illuminated 
the requirements for effective performance* A majority of the twenty- 
nine organizations within their brief life span of two to five years 
have developed well designed and workable strategies and systems for 
adapting knowledge and technology to educational use* Increased 
sophistication in planning is producing better program definition, 
sharper analysis of alternatives, and closer specification of opera- 
tional procedures* 

Collaboration in solving common problems is increasing 
through both formal and informal arrangements involving various com- 
binations of laboratories and centers* Although flexibility is 
sufficient to allow each organization to capitalize on its unique 
strengths for research, development, and diffusion, a rough division 
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of labor Is occurring— with centers typically giving emphasis to 
problem-oriented research eventuating in conceptual models and 
prototypes, and the laboratories assuming a large share of respond 
sibility for the lafer stages of development and field testing* 
Communication has improved markedly not only among centers and 
laboratories, but also with a la~ge variety of educational and edu- 
cation-related organizations; and dissemination of knowledge and 
other products is being expedited through the Educational Resources 
Information Center and directly through better planned publications, 
conferences and workshops* 

The modest investment in the laboratories and centers al- 
ready has produced good returns and revealed possibilities for in- 
creasing the returns from all educational expenditures * 

For example, the knowledge and instructional systems de- 
veloped by several centers and laboratories are being applied with 
good effect -o the education of migrant, Spanish-speaking, Indian, 
Eskimo, and other populations for which traditional curricula and 
instruction have proved inappropriate; and instructional materials 
and systems in language arts, mathematics, science, and other subjects 
are undergoing tests and refinements which promise superior perfor- 
mance* Moreover, substantial contributions are being made to the 
concepts and practice of pre- and pout- employment teacher training; 
ways of relating school to out-of-school experience are being worked 
out in metropolitan and rural areas; and systems and strategies are 
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being devised to improve pre-school education and to reduce the 
detrimental effects of impoverished environments* In short the 
findings of many kinds of research are being more thoroughly and' 
more quickly incorporated into educational practice; and many 
school systems and several state departments of education are look- 
ing to centers and laboratories as a source of knowledge and tested 
innovations* 

The best way to realize continuing and enlarged gains from 
educational research and development is to conserve and build upon 
the strength that has been developed by the centers and laboratories 
which have shown that they can produce and which are making the 
greatest progress in improving their operations * 

The concept of systematic and continuous research and 
development in education was poorly understood when the centers and 
laboratories were established; and there was little previous experi- 
ence to draw on for models , as those derived from other fields are 
based on presuppositions which do not hold fully in education. 

It would be folly to disrupt or slow down those organi- 
zations which are steadily moving toward mastery of the complex 
elements Involved in any fundamental improvement of education. The 
Influence of many of these organizations already is nationwide and 
several are attracting close attention from other countries because 
of their products and their ways of working. 
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Failure to provide the more successful and capable of 
these organizations with expanded support will be interpreted as 
evidence that the American society is not ready to apply to educa- 
tion the careful and elaborate processes for the production and 
application of knowledge that have proved so fruitful in agriculture, 
medicine, space exploration, and weaponry. If, for any reason, the 
current promising beginnings in educational research and development 
are allowed to falter, it will be exceedingly difficult to mount an 
equally successful effort in the foreseeable future. 

This is not an argument for continued support of operations 
of dubious value or organizations of low performance. On the con- 
trary, it undoubtedly will prove detrimental to continue support of 
those organizations which fail to prove themselves after a reason- 
able period. 

Several matters require prompt attention in order to 
realize the full potential of center and laboratory types of organi- 
zations for contributions to innovation, and to the necessary re- 
construction and reform of educational institutions and practices. 
Some of the measures necessary to improve functioning can 
and should be taken by the centers and laboratories severally. One 
of He most important of these is to add additional talents and 
methodological competence to achieve a better balance in staffing. 
The present laboratory staffs tend to have a high percentage of per- 
sons trained and experienced in educational administration. Such 
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disciplines as anthropology, linguistics, psychology, sociology, 
and statistics are less well represented on most laboratory staffs* 
The newer disciplines of information processing (and theory), 
system analysis, and program planning are likewise underrepresented 
in most laboratories* Even curriculum specialists and creative 
teachers are not found as often as might be expected* With notable 
exceptions, the centers tend to rely on educational psychologists 
and curriculum specialists more heavily than on scholars from 
basic disciplines* Some have not succeeded in bringing to bear on 
the problems with which they are wrertling the rich resources of 
talent theoretically available in universities* Progress is being 
made in improving the staff ''mix'* and in on-the-job development 
of staff; but further efforts in these directions are in order by 
both laboratories and centers* 

Much the same observations may be made in regard to govern- 
ing boards and advisory groups* la all but a few cases, there would 
be great advantage in bringing in points of view not now well re- 
presented* A. wider representation of research communities might 
bring important new perceptions and considerations to bear on policy 
and operational strategy; and the same may be said for occupations 
and socio-cultural groups which at present lack effective spokesman 
on boards and committees* Artistic and humanistic points of view 
likewise deserve effective representation* 
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Another measure largely under the control of the centers 
and laboratories collectively Is a strengthening of the network 
of communications and collaborative effort among these organizations, 
with the several scholarly disciplines, with institutions preparing 
teachers, with state departments of education, with professional 
groups, and with many other organizations capable of illuminating 
or participating in educational research and development* 

There are other measures which require action by the 
federal government, which is, and must remain for many years, the 
major source of funds and, hopefully, a bulwark of policies essential 
to sound operation and productivity* Among these is the removal 
from contracts (and enabling legislation when necessary) of provisions 
which interfere with legitimate autonomy and flexibility in arrange 
ing for the diffusion and continuing refinement of products* Another 
is some form of advance or forward funding to provide the stable 
expectations essential to good planning, adequate staffing, and effec- 
tive program development* Still another is continuing effort by 
the Office of Education staff to improve evaluation and reporting* 

Among other things, this requires retention of as many as possible 
of the able and dedicated staff members who within the past two years 
have markedly increased their knowledge and effectiveness in administer- 
ing research and development programs* 

A much higher level of funding needs to be established for 
successful centers and laboratories* Mary of the centers are urgently 
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in need of increased funds to strengthen their staffs and add 
badly needed facilities* The need for larger funding is even 
more urgent as products become ready for extensive development 
and field testing* The stronger laboratories undoubtedly could 
metre excellent use of annual budgetary increases of 20 to 50 per 
cent over a period of several years* 

An appropriation of funds for buildings and other per- 
manent facilities for laboratories and centers was included in 
the congressional authorization; but the funds have been frozen 
because of a combination of circumstances* An early decision to 
provide such facilities for the most firmly established and 
effective organizations would be a clear and important "go ahead" 
signal for educational research and development* 

n«£^ogftft«l^jfffteftgip£h_and_dgvielo ^ educatio n is* and 

will continue to be. both a science and an ar t: and qualitative 
assessments often are more relevant t han ouanitatiye measurements* 
The centers and laboratories are employing science and 
engineering techniques wherever they seem appropriate to the under* 
s tanding and improvement of education* but they also are learning 
something of the limitations of these approaches in solving the 
more complex problems involved in adapting education to the needs 
of individuals caught in the cultural whirlpool of contemporary 
life* In the most exciting and productive of these new organiza- 
tions* 1 detect a judicious and lively mixture of science and art* 
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There is a relentless effort to he analytical and precise in des- 
cribing relationships, inferring probable consequences of proposed 
changes, and measurement of effects; but there is also a sharpened 
awareness that for successful intervention in education, science 
has to be married to art* The adaptation of education to human 
needs requires imagination as well as analytical skills, sensiti- 
vity to feelings even more than exact measurement, and artistic 
perceptions as well as scientific inquiry* The ethics of science 
must be fully respected; but technologies for change must also meet 
the test of their consequences for individual autonomy, self-esteem, 
and spontaneity* 
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Appendix A 

Schedule of Investigatory Activities 



ERIC 
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Activities Associated With Study by Francis S. Chase of the 
NATIONAL PROGRAM OF EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 

Dates 



1966 




Nov. 18 


Conference with HEW Secretary John Gardner , 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II and 
others. Acceptance of the invitation to under- 
take overview of the National Program of 
Educational Laboratories. 


Nov. 19 


Presentation of concepts of educational research 
and development to meeting of the Office of 
Education Research Advisory Council. 


Nov. 30 


Conferences in Washington with members of the OE 
staff and officials of the Bureau of the Budget 
with regard to problems emerging in the administra- 
tion of the laboratory program. 


Dec. 1 


Contract signed by the Office of Education and the 
University of Chicago to cover cost of the Chase 
Study. 


Dec. 2*5 


Visit to Center for urban Education, New York City. 


Dec. 6-7 


Visit to Educational Development Center, Newton, 

Mass. (At that time known as Institute for Educational 

Innovation) 


Dec. 8-9 


Visit to Research for Better Schools in Philadelphia. 


Dec. 12 


First interim report mailed to Commissioner Howe 
setting forth impressions from early visits. 


Dec. 13-14 
Dec. 15 


Visit to Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
in Portland, Oregon. 

Visit to Par West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, Berkeley, California. 



Dec* 15 



